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Above—Genoa, Nevada's first settlement as it looked in 1890. 


Below—Pioneers before the first log cabin at Genoa. It burned in 1910. 
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THE STATE OF NEVADA IS 75 YEARS OLD 


N the thirty-first day of October, 

Nevada will celebrate the 75th anni- 

versary of its admission to the United 
States of America, and Carson City, the capi- 
tal, will be the focal point around which the 
Diamond Jubilee festivities will revolve. 
During this celebration the people of Nevada 
will relive, in costume and through pageant, 
many of the stirring events which took place 
in pioneer times. 

Nevada Territory had been created from 
Utah Territory in 1861. Statehood was 
indeed a notable event for the citizens of this 
western land, then popularly known as the 
Great American Desert. Although far 
removed from the scenes of actual strife our 
people had already played a vital role in 
National affairs. While the Nation was 
straining on its financial structure because of 
the Civil War the newly discovered and par- 
tially developed mines of the Comstock Lode 
poured gold and silver into the National 
treasury. It was a stream of riches which 
helped to sustain the country’s credit at a 
critical period. 

This Nevada region, with its topographical 
mixture of mountain ranges and broad val- 
leys and a population of near 50,000 in 1864, 
added the 36th star to the banner of the 
United States. Its people eagerly accepted 
the consequent responsibility and have never 
failed in their obligations. 








Many difficulties were faced and several 
attempts made before a document could be 
formulated which was mutually acceptable 
to the citizens of the undeveloped State and 
to the Congress at Washington. 

The first attempt at territorial government, 
started in 1859, culminated in a convention 
held at Genoa in July of that year. The con- 
vention lasted nine days. After citing many 
“evils” the assembly went on record as asking 
dissolution of all political relations with Utah 
and disowned the territorial government 
which was under Mormon control. 

Many charges were listed, and then the 
assembled delegates pledged themselves to 
erect a territorial government “founded upon 
the republican principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and that we will main- 
tain and defend it to the best of our ability.” 
This convention framed a constitution, which 
was submitted to the people for a vote the 
following September, elected officers and a 
legislative body. J. J. Musser, of Carson 
County, was later sent to Washington as a 
delegate to seek the recognition of Congress. 
Efforts of Musser at Washington fell short 
of obtaining immediate legislation and he 
returned to Carson County. His influence 
was such, however, it left a favorable impres- 
sion in Washington that the people of Car- 
son County should be released from the 
political jurisdiction of eastern Utah. 





NEVADA, one State without an income tax, a corporation tax, an inheritance tax,a gift tax,a sales tax. 
With cheap power, and liberal mining, corporation, taxation, and other laws. WELCOME TO NEVADA. 








Above—Early-day freighti ng. 


Below—Carson City’s main street fifty years 
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On March 22, 1861, the administration at 
Washington commissioned James W. Nye as 
Territorial Governor after Congress had 
created the new Territory. 

Population of the region was 16,374, and 
there were nine counties, namely: Church- 
ill, Douglas, Esmeralda, Humboldt, Lake 
(changed to Roop in 1862), Lyon, Ormsby, 
Storey, and Washoe. 

Humboldt, Churchill, and Esmeralda coun- 
ties included about four-fifths of the total 
area of the Territory, but the other counties 
had the greater portion of the population. 

In September of 1863 there was a general 
election at which Nevada voters, by a major- 
ity of 5,158, expressed a desire for a State 
government. As a result a convention was 
held and an instrument framed which, in 
most particulars, was the same as the one 
under which Nevada later became a State. 
Because of objectionable features, one of 
which was that all of the offices created by 
the Constitution should be filled at the time 
when the instrument was submitted to the 
people, the voters refused to adopt it and the 
effort was a failure. A second attempt to 
seek Statehood was set in motion twenty days 
after the election which defeated the first 
attempt. 

A bill introduced in the Senate of the 
United States on February 8, 1864, was 
passed in spite of strong opposition, giving 


Passenger traffic up Clear Creek before the era of good roads. 








Nevadans another opportunity to try for 
Statehood. President Lincoln signed the bill 
on March 21, and Territorial Governor Nye 
issued a proclamation calling for an election 
on the sixth of June to choose delegates 
whose duty it would be to frame a State 
Constitution. 

The question was again placed before the 
people, this time with many of the objection- 
able features missing from the document, and 
it was adopted. Historians record this vote 
as being 11,393 for and 2,262 against. 
Because of the eagerness of the people to 
attain Statehood the entire document was 
transmitted by telegraph to Washington. It 
is believed to be the longest official document 
ever transmitted in this manner, particularly 
in the days of early development of the West. 
After it reached Washington and was given 
due consideration and approval, President 
Lincoln, by proclamation, on October 31, 
1864, made Nevada a State. 

When Nevada became a State, tenure of 
office of the incumbent officials administer- 
ing Territorial government ended. An elec- 
tion was held on November 8, 1864, 
resulting in the election of H. G. Blasdel as 
the first Governor of the new State. Blasdel 
received 9,834 of the 16,389 votes cast, 
served two years, then entered the contest 
and won reelection for a second term. 

When Statehood came in sight the need 











of selecting a place for the administration of 
affairs in the 36th State was anticipated, and 
the struggle for this position of honor 
revolved around several communities. Vir- 
ginia City, the largest town, under the 
circumstances seemed to be the logical site. 
Fate decreed otherwise. Carson City, in 
Eagle Valley, with a lesser population, but 
the seat of the existing Territorial govern- 
ment, eventually was chosen and has held 
this place of honor ever since. 

In July 1858 Abraham Curry, a pioneer 
who had migrated from Oneida County, New 
York, during the gold rush, rode over the 
Sierras from California and stopped at 
Genoa, then known as Mormontown, twelve 
miles south of the present Carson City. 
Curry was seeking a location to build a store. 
After an unsuccessful barter for lots at 
Genoa, Curry told the lot owners he would 
build a city of his own and continued his 
journey. He arrived in Eagle Valley late 
that day where he joined his companions 
B. F. Green, Frank M. Proctor, and J. J. 
Musser, who came from California with him. 
The partners decided to buy Eagle Ranch. 
Curry surveyed the townsite or a portion of 
it. Despite discouraging opinions the project 
was carried through and named for Kit Car- 
son the famous explorer and frontiersman. 
So great was the faith of Curry in his town- 
site that he repeatedly predicted the capitol 


Carson City, looking north, over 60 years ago. 
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Picture taken from top of Statehouse. 


of the new State would be erected on the 
plaza which he had surveyed. The first house 
was built by Green, the second by Proctor, 
and the third by Musser. A fourth building 
was an adobe store occupied by Major 
Ormsby. It was later enlarged and known 
as the Ormsby House and was the stopping 
place of many visitors to the district during 
the early days. Curry, at the time, was 
engaged in making adobes in the southwest 
part of town. 

With the discovery of rich gold deposits 
in the upper part of Gold Canyon in the 
spring of 1859, Carson City changed from 
a farming center and trading station to a 
busy mining and speculating community. 
Telegraph wires had already been strung east- 
ward from California to Carson City and the 
first telegraph office was opened in the thriv- 
ing city. Business was good. It was stimu- 
lated considerably that autumn when the first 
wagon teams loaded with silver ore from the 
new mines at Virginia City passed through 
the town enroute to California over the old 
Placerville road. These were the forerunners 
of a flourishing transportation business which 
sprang up in the community. Numerous 
stage and express lines started operation. 
That same year the Territorial Enterprise, 
Nevada's first newspaper, later popularized 
because of Mark Twain's association with it, 
was transferred from Genoa to Carson City. 
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Above—Looking west on King Street, Carson City, in the late 1880's. 
Below—Second and Carson Streets, shortly after the original unit of the Statehouse was built. 





Hon. H. G. Blasdel, elected the 
first Governor of the State 
of Nevada in 1864. He was 
chosen for a second term of 
tour years in 1866 


Hon. James W. Nye, of Madison 
County, New York, Territorial 
Governor of Nevada. Com- 
missioned in 1861, he served 


til Nevada became a State 
1864. 
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Copy of James W. Nye’s original proclamation establishing Nevada Territory in 1861. 





Hon. E. P. Carville, Governor of Nevada. 
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A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas, On October 31, 1864, Nevada was admitted as a State to the Union of States compris- 
’ ing our Nation; and 


Whereas, On account of the circumstances surrounding the admission of Nevada to the Union, 
our State played an exceedingly important part in settling a controversy that meant so much to the United 
States of America at that time, and has maintained its position ever since as a stable State in the Union; and 


Whereas, By law, October 31 of each year has been set aside as Nevada Day for the purpose of 
appropriately celebrating the anniversary of the admission of our beloved State to the Union; and 


Whereas, On this seventy-fifth anniversary of the birthday of Nevada it is especially fitting and 
proper that said anniversary be observed by our people, not only in memory of its historic admission to 
the Union, but also for the part its citizens have always taken in the Nation through their loyal devotion 
to its cause and the furthering of its industrial problems. 


Now, Therefore, I, E. P. CARVILLE, Governor of the State of Nevada, exercising the power 
and authority vested in me by Chapter 28 of the 1939 Session Laws of the State of Nevada, do hereby 
proclaim 

TUESDAY OCTOBER 31, 1939 
AS 


NEVADA DAY 
a Legal Holiday. 


All State, county and municipal offices, courts of the State, State University, and the Public 
schools shall remain closed on this day in observance of the occasion. All places of business throughout 
the State are requested, where convenient, to remain closed during said day in order that the owners, 
operators, and employees thereof may observe this anniversary along with all other people of the State. 
And all Nevada people are hereby requested to observe such anniversary by promoting and attending 
appropriate ceremonies and exercises of a public character and by displaying the United States flag on all 
public and private buildings, houses, and residences throughout the State. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
to be affixed the Great Seal of the State of Nevada. Done at 
Carson City, this 15th day of August, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine, and of the Statehood 


of Nevada the 75th. 
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By the Governor: Governor 


Secretary of State 
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Copy of Lincoln’s original proclamation establishing Nevada as a State in 1864. 











This indicated the growth of the new town 
and gave it an importance as the center of 
business in the Territory. 

Several attempts were made to move the 
capital from Carson City. Because the Terri- 
torial Legislature in 1861 was obliged to 
meet in a building on the grounds where the 
State Prison now stands, about two miles 
from town, citizens of both Dayton and Vir- 
ginia City tried to secure the seat of govern- 
ment for their respective places. Later, in 
January 1864, citizens of American City near 
Gold Hill, on the Comstock, offered $50,000 
if the Territorial authorities would remove 
the capital to that place. The capital was 
not moved. American City has since entered 
that western classification of cities known as 
“ghost towns.” 

While the Legislature was in session in 
1864 four prominent citizens came down 
from Virginia City in an attempt to secure 
the capital for that excited mining town. 
Knowing that the site of the capital could 
not be permanently fixed under the Terri- 
torial Act, they decided to urge the Legisla- 
ture to move the seat of State government. 
There was a majority vote in the Assembly 
for the removal, but the Senate vote seemed 
to be tied. Among the opposition to 
removal was “Uncle Abe” Curry whom the 
four Comstockers determined to win over. 
Walking with Curry three miles out of the 


A costume party of Carson City folks in the “gay ’90’s.” 





village one evening, the visitors convinced 
Curry that the logical place for the capital 
was on the Comstock, but another factor 
entered unexpectedly into the affair. His- 
torians record that the setting sun had 
transformed the squalid settlement into a 
thing of beauty. Returning toward town 
Abe Curry’s eyes rested upon the gilded 
structures and he exclaimed: “Release me 
from my promise, I cannot keep it! I’m the 
father of that town. There isn’t a stone 
building in it but I erected; there isn’t a 
dwelling I haven't watched over. I should 
as soon think of abandoning my own chil- 
dren as of forsaking Carson City.” 

The capital remained and the capitol 
building was later built where Curry had 
visualized it in Carson City. 

Abe Curry, the pioneer, had more to do 
with the laying out of the town than anyone 
else. He built the State Prison and sold it 
to the State; he built the Courthouse and 
sold it to Ormsby County. The stone for 
the capitol came from his quarry. He con- 
structed the Warm Springs Hotel and the 
early Carson and Empire road. 

Curry presented a fire engine to the town 
of Carson along with a stone building to 
house it. As a reward he was elected fore- 
man of the engine company. He contracted 
for the stone work on the Virginia and 
Truckee Railway shops, but his most notable 


















Above—Carson City branch of the United States Mint shortly after its completion and occupation. 
Below—The Curry fire laddies in the early days. Inset—Abraham Curry, “Father of Carson City.” 











piece of work was the building of the Carson 
City branch of the United States Mint. 

Machinery for the mint was set in motion 
on November 1, 1869. Coinage started in 
the summer of 1870, and during the first six 
months $12,158 was minted. Every denomi- 
nation of coin was made in this branch and 
bore the die mark “CC.” Coinage from its 
organization in 1870 to the time of its sus- 
pension on June 30, 1893, totaled $23,829,- 
425 in gold coins, while silver coins 
amounted to $25,445,009.30. 

The Capitol is one of the most striking 
structures in Carson City. Built of fine- 
grained sandstone quarried at the State 
Prison, the building occupies the center of a 
square several acres in area. The cornerstone 
was laid on June 9, 1870. It took two years 
and four months to build the original struc- 
ture which cost $160,000. In 1906, an 
octagonal building used, until recently, by 
the State Library, on the east side of the 
Capitol, was erected at a cost of $40,000. 
The north and south wings to the main 
structure were added in 1913 for $60,000, 
making the total expenditure $260,000. 

Carson City has never grown to be a large 
city. Its present population is less than 
4,000, which marks it as the smallest capital 
city in the Nation. While touches of modern 
architecture have changed the face of the 
business section, the town has never lost its 


Passenger stage ready to depart from the Briggs House, in Old Carson City. 


old-fashioned friendly charm and quaintness. 
Its tree-lined residence streets, most of which 
are still unpaved, are broad and straight. 
Old-fashioned homes, interspersed with mod- 
ern residences, reflect the conservative prog- 
ress of this western town. Well-kept lawns 
and flower gardens spread cheer and radiate 
the home-loving character of its citizens. 
Several additions to the group of State 
buildings have been made in recent years. 
Most notable, perhaps, is the State Supreme 
Court and Library Building which occupies a 
place directly west of the Capitol. Grouped 
about the Supreme Court structure are the 
Ormsby County Courthouse and the Heroes 
Memorial Building. The latter houses the 
offices of the State Department of Highways 
and the State Engineer's Department. 
Carson City has no street cars and its 
municipal fire department is operated by 
volunteers, but the fire-fighting equipment is 
of the modern motorized type. When the 
siren shrieks an alarm for fire during busi- 
ness hours young men can be seen hurrying 
from all State office buildings rushing to the 
central station in the old stone firehouse at 
the corner of Musser and Curry streets pre- 
pared to man and then race the equipment 
to the scene of the blaze. Although volun- 
teer in character, the department's efficiency 
is very high. Indeed, it is an honor to be a 
member of the “Warrens” in Carson City. 





Times have changed. Present-day view up the Clear Creek grade. 








A mountain top view of the Clear Creek grade which serves Carson City and Lake Tahoe regions. 





The Carson City branch of the Mint has 
been inoperative for many years and the 
dies and furnaces all have been removed. 
The building, at present, is being sought to 
serve as a State Museum. If this proposed 
project is completed, all State relics, historical 
pieces, books, and other materials will be 
placed in the structure on display. 

Among other State buildings the State 
Printery, directly east of the capitol, occupies 
a position of great importance in the State 
government. In this print shop, State gov- 
ernment documents of a great variety are 
printed and bound. It has been in service 
for nearly 50 years. 

Another institution located in Carson City 
is the State Orphans’ Home. This structure 
was also built of native sandstone. The 
institution provides a comfortable home for 
orphaned boys and girls of the State. 

Just south of town, about three miles, the 
Federal Government has established Stewart 
Institute, better known as the Wa-Pai-Shone 
Trading Post. Here, on a reservation the 
Washoe, Paiute, and Shoshone Indian wards 
of the Government are domiciled. The 
school established there affords modern edu- 
cation for the younger generations of Indians. 

Nevada's State Prison is located about two 
miles east of town. Here Nevada pioneered 
the way in the use of a lethal gas chamber 
for the execution of criminals. Since its 





Present-day view of Carson Street, looking north. 








View contrasts with reproduction on page 2. 


successful use in Nevada other States have 
adopted this method in their State prisons. 

One of the oldest newspapers in the State, 
occupying a low stone building opposite the 
southwest corner of the capitol grounds, is 
still publishing in Carson City. The Carson 
City Daily Appeal, established in 1863, has 
had continuous daily publication since. 

While Carson City cannot boast of its size, 
or the number of large buildings used by the 
State government, its citizens are wont to 
speak with pride of the fact that it serves as 
the capital city of a State whose financial 
structure is sound and whose people live 
under a freedom and wholesome liberality 
which is found in few other States. 

Above all, the people of Carson City, as 
well as the whole State of Nevada, are typi- 
cally American and reflect the democratic 
spirit and individuality which still exists in 
this western country. 


TITLE COVER PAGE 


The sketch drawing on the title page 
symbolizes the two efforts of Nevada to 
become a State before the fact was accom- 
plished. The back cover page has a repro- 
duction of the original unit of the State 
Capitol. The photograph, from the collec- 
tion at the Warren Fire Company engine 
house, was taken in the late 1870's. 








Above—Present-day view, looking south on Carson Street, showing Arlington Hotel and Post Office. 
Below—Highway Headquarters, corner Supreme Court Building, and Ormsby County Courthouse. 
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